IMPRESARIO

and Baronova. With Giselle and the other classics of the repertoire,
we were able to plan a season.

In the fall of 1941 the Monte Carlo company played at the
Metropolitan and went on tour. We took the Ballet Theatre to
Mexico City and brought them back to the 44th Street Theatre
on November 12th.

December 7, 1941, came in the middle of the season. On Pearl
Harbor night we took in just $400 at the box office.

Business fell off sharply everywhere. A hundred and thirty mil-
lion Americans hung on their radios, devoured their newspapers.
With the long-expected cataclysm upon us, the launching of a
new ballet company was a triviality so minuscule as to be all but
unnoticed.

Still, we had made our plans, the dancers' livelihood came only
from dancing, and there was no thought of not going forward.
Nothing, not even the most terrible invasion in the world's his-
tory, had caused the Soviet ballet companies to miss a beat. On
the contrary, they had doubled their efforts to bring joy and re-
laxation to the hard-pressed people, to the men in the front lines.
Lepeshinskaya danced her Princess Aurora in full costume at an
advanced air base, her stage the wing of a bomber. We could do
no less than carry on, here in America.

We took the company on tour to Boston, Philadelphia, Canada,
Chicago. The name Ballet Theatre had little meaning for the
American public, conditioned as it was to Russian Ballet I was
forced to insert the words "Russian Ballet" in the billing.
With little help at the box office, that launching cost me
$60,000.

But I had the loyal co-operation of Ballet Theatre's supporters,
who faced the problems of building a first-rate ballet company
with vision and imagination. Sevastianov showed himself to be
able as well as good-looking.

That spring, and again in the fall of 1942, we presented both,
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